of experiments with plants, showed that all variations occur " by
leaps," that striking changes of habit happen spontaneously in
" shocks." It is in the same way, De Vries supposes, that new
species came into being.

Darwinism, in deriving the species from one another, tacitly
assumes that they are interrelated; that is, the doctrine of descent
already postulates descent, which is an unproved premiss. The
Darwinian selection falls upon individuals of definite and already
existing aptitudes that make them worthy of selection; that is, se-
lection presupposes selection. Adaptation forms beings that have
already evolved a predisposition to adapt themselves; that is,
adaptation presupposes adaptation.

The actual facts of species now in existence stand in twofold
contradiction with Darwinism, for if it were true, there would be
too few and too many of them. Too few, for why are there only
sharply distinguished groups," specialisms," so to say? If all were
interrelated, they could not be separated off by any such rigid and
more or less intolerant class-differences. Too many, for why are
there innumerable early," unmodern," forms still surviving every-
where? If natural selection were really the determining principle,
the types of higher development must long ago have triumphed in
the struggle for existence and driven out the lower. The answer is
in both cases that probably the discarded Cuvier is partly right
after all, and that in animal and plant history, as in human, the
different ages displace one another, each being a separate creation-
thought, an epoch with its own character, structural style, cos-
tume, life-rhythm, all alike divine, all alike immortal. And as with
the history of our own kind, so here too we can only contemplate
the individual tableaux with wonder, never explain their coming
and their going.

As has been indicated already in the first volume, it would be
much nearer the mark to speak of a survival of the unfittest. For
the vessel of evolution is never the " normal" organism, but the
pathologically sensitive organism, unhealthily hypertrophied in
one or another respect. In human history new historical varieties
never appear as the result of adaptation, but of reaction against
existing conditions of life; we need only recall the happenings that
brought the Modern Age to birth. The " acquisition of new char-
acters " is not a physiological and still less a mechanical process,
but a spiritual one. Already in 1835 Schopenhauer had remarked
in his essay On Will in Nature that every organ was to be regarded
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